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Repair, Maintenance, Restoration, 


and Improvements in 1996 
By Jane Shepherd 


A stroll around the site this fall will show you obvious improve- 
ments, repairs and restorations. Much of the work is due to last 
winter’s devastating weather (massive flooding and high winds), 
and further efforts on our part to restore and conserve the historic 
structure of the mill complex. 

The flooding deposited a tremendous amount of debris into the 
Headrace to the point where the pond could not even get water. 
Beisler Sand & Gravel Company dredged the headrace and 
Frazier & Sons Landscaping graded and reseeded the banks. It is 
our hope that with up-coming county bridgework, we will be able to 
improve our diversion weir and headgate. 


This photo of the 
headgate was 
taken the day after 
the January flood. 
Note that there 
should be dirt and 
gravel on the 
outside of the wing 
walls, All that fill 
found its way into 
the headrace {in 
fore-ground). 


The Gift Shop door and ramp were replaced by the Woodsmith 
to meed ADA standards and overcome a door swelling problem. The 
appearance is improved and the door has a full length of windows. 
The willow tree near the Gift Shop lost a number of large branches 
and limbs this spring. The Susquehanna Valley Tree Service 
cared for this problem and several others on site. 

The Delaware and Otsego Corporation and LaFever Excavat- 
ing laid a railroad bed for us the length of one grain car, That car 
was given to us by Walter Rich of Cooperstown and moved in 
behind the Feed Mill by Dexheimer Moving. Oncc it was in place, 
Tom Howard Construction built an ADA ramp up the back of the 
Feed Mill between the grain car and the building. 

A drinking fountain for the Feed Mill was given to us by the 
Furniture Doctor and was installed by Gregory Plumbing and 
Heating. We now have ultra-violet light systems on all of our 
water sources which makes our water safe for you to drink. These 
systems were installed by Titan Well Drilling. 

The rear section of the Mill roof was leaking quite badly. It was 


repaired by Fred Hall Roofing. Several belts have been replaced 
Con't. on page 2 


Endowment 


Fund Challenge: 
Help the Museum & 


Decorate Your Tree 


Once again the O’Connor 
Foundation has presented 
Hanford Mills Museum with an 
Endowment Fund Challenge. 
They will match every dollar we 
raise up to $50,000. This isa 
potential $100,000 for the 
Museum's Endowment Fund. To 
enhance the fund drive this 
year, each donor of $150 or 
more will receive a medallion 
Christmas ornament com- 
memorating the Mill’s 150th 
anniversary. Within the com- 
ing weeks you will receive a 
letter from the Chairman of the 
Board requesting your participa- 
tion in the Challenge. Be sure 
to help preserve the future of 
Hanford Mills Museum by 
contributing to the Endowment 
Fund Drive. Each dollar you 
give will be matched, doubling 
your gift. These funds are held 
in the Endowment Trust Fund. 
Only the interest is used for the 
operation of the Museum. As 
the Fund grows, so does the 
usable interest. This fund will 
ensure the future operation of 
Hanford Mills Museum. 
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News - con't. from page 1 

in the Mill this summer, and 
the cracked pad under the 
Fairbanks engine was replaced 
by Tom Howard Construction 
once the engine was moved by 
Dexheimer Moving. The smal! 
over-hang roof by the Mill Office 
had deteriorated and was re- 
stored by the Woodsmith. 

The furnace in the Hardware 
Store was moved by Mirabito 
and replaced with a horizontal 
hanging one that will not be 
harmed by high water. The one 
they moved was installed in the 
Hanford House, where the old 
furnace was cracked and beyond 
repair. The scales in front of 
the Hardware Store were em- 
bedded with silt after the flood. 
The Scale Service and Supply 
Company cleaned and serviced 
these for us. 

The Shingle Mill Building 
blew down in high winds last 
January. It was replaced by 
Tom Howard Construction 
using rough sawn siding from 
our own Sawmill. The Shingle 
Mill’s blade was damaged and is 
being sent for repairs this 
winter. 

The White Barn was cleaned, 
scraped and painted by Thomas 
Caryofilles. New ramps were 
built by the Museum staff. Fred 
Hall will be doing some roof 
repair yet this fall, and the 
Woodsmith will be restoring a 
deteriorated sill under the ramp 
doors. 

The Horace Hanford’s Retire 


Remembered 


On September 23, 1996, 
Hanford Mills Museum's Board 
Member Harry E. (Ed) Dorr died 
of a heart attack in Oneonta, 
NY. Ed was 73 years old. 

Ed served in World War II in 
the U.S. Army Signal Corp, and 
then graduated from Hartwick 
College in Oneonta, NY in 1949. 
While working at other jobs, Ed 
started printing as a hobby in 
1954. This hobby became a 
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ment Office was completely 
restored this summer by the 
Woodsmith. This included roof, 
walls, floor, electricity, and 
windows, Museum staff painted 
the building, and developed an 
exhibit about bad weather for 
the interior. 

The flood left large deposits of 
silt, rock, sand and gravel in the 
stream behind the Hanford 
House. This debris was cleaned 
out by Beisler Sand & Gravel. 
The high ground above the mill 
across the creek had a large 
pile of refuse from the mill and 
grounds collected over a period 
of years. The East Meredith 
Fire Department did a con- 
trolled burn there, Beisler Sand 
and Gravel graded the ground, 
and Frazier Landscaping 
reseeded the entire area. 

The flood also did serious 
scouring to the Railroad Bridge 
behind the Mill. LaFever Ex- 
cavating installed gabion 
baskets and graded the stream 
in that area. Museum staff re- 
decked the Railroad Bridge and 
now it is a wonderful walkway. 

The foundation of the Chick- 
en Coop behind the Hanford 
House slid out due to water 
flowing under it. The stone 
foundation, wooden sills, and 
some of the siding was repaired 
by Tom Howard Construction. 
The Woodsmith re-roofed the 
building and did restoration 
work on the beams. Thomas 
Caryofilles painted the Coop. 

The Wagon House behind the 


business in 1963 when he 
founded the Village Printer. Ed 
later sold that business and 
started EDOR printed in 1989 at 
his home in Laurens, NY. 
Besides other volunteer 
work, Ed joined the Board of 
Hanford Mills Museum in 1982 
and has been an active sup- 
porter of the Museum and its 
programs, Ed was especially 
helpful with museum publica- 
tions. He provided advice and 
printing know-how for many of 
the museum's projects. This 
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Hanford House was restored by 
the Woodsmith. This included 
creating an entire new sill 
underneath the front, saving as 
much of the internal structure 
as possible to retain the style 
and material used by the 
Hanfords. 

The Post Office front facade 
and porch had deteriorated. 
Tom Howard Construction re- 
placed the entire facade using 
turned columns and spindles to 
bring it back to the appearance 
it once boasted in the past. 

Much of the grounds and 
roadways on site were damaged 
by the flooding of last winter. 
Beisler Sand and Gravel and 
Frazier Landscaping corrected 
the damage and seeded the 
ground for spring. The lawns 
were kept in fine shape this 
summer by Osterhout’s Land- 
scaping. 

The molasses tank that once 
sat at the end of the Feed Mill 
will be back in place this winter 
on new pads built by Tom 
Howard Construction. 

When you visit the site next 
season the tour route through 
the Mill will be enhanced with 
more equipment and demon- 
strations. The tour route has 
been developed to be more 
accessible to all. Each day we 
work to make Hanford Mills 
Museum an interesting and 
educational site preserving the 
heritage of our state and region. 
We look forward to your 1997 
visit. 
very newsletter, since its first 
issue in 1987, has been printed 
by Ed Dorr. 

The Museum staff and board 
will miss Ed Dorr’s friendship 
and help a great deal. €# 
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The Flood of ’92 


By Richard Stinson 


Editor's Note: This article, copied 
word for word, comes from the 
May 13, 1892 issue of the 
Delaware County Dairyman 
News-paper. It gives a somewhat 
humorous account of the 1892 
flood in East Meredith, New York. 


The rain storm of the 3d 
raised the water in Mine brook 
higher than it has been known 
before in twenty years. 

M. Tobey’s garden is com- 
pletely destroyed, being covered 
with gravel and flood debris, and 
the bed of the stream where it 
runs through Mr. Tobey’s land is 
changed, now running back of 
his barn through his hen park, 
taking away a portion of the 
underpinning of the barn, a pile 
of ash lumber, undermining his 
blacksmith shop, and playing 
hob generally with “Mc's.” 
possessions. The highway 
bridge in front of N.C. Parris's 
meat market was also washed 
out. The Kortright was on a 
little bender too, washing out 
the private bridge of L.O. Han- 
ford and damaging the public 
bridge and approach so that it is 
impassable. 

Your “cor.” was absent from 
home on that date but found 
things as described above when 
he returned. 

For particulars, deeds of 
heroism, hair breadth escapes, 
etc., he is indebted to friends of 
a more or less imaginative turn 
of mind. George Connor's large 
stables were invaded by the 
flood, water running through 
them about two feet deep. the 
cows were securely 
stanchioned, consequently they 
were all there when the water 
went down. But Connor was not 
so lucky with his hog pen and 
calf house, for when the raging 
waters struck that the walls 
were knocked out, and the hogs 
and calves being loose were 


washed away and carried down 
stream, but were all recovered, 
being found hung up in the 
bushes and trees; one four 
hundred pound hog being found 
unharmed hanging in a goose 
berry bush thirteen feet from 
the ground. 

The lady members of D.J. 
Hanford’s household fled across 
the street to the residence of 
N.C, Parris, who lives on the hill 
side. They took with them a 
copy of the history of the 
Johnstown flood and tried to 
borrow “Norm's” history of the 
Old Noah shower, but upon 
strict seach N.C. found that the 
only copy of that historic event 
that he possessed had got 
mislaid. 

George White who lives on 
the bottom on the Brooklyn side 
was surrounded by a perfect sea 
of water. But having gone to bed 
and being very deaf his family 
could not make him understand 
the situation. He was not going 
to be fooled out of his sleep, and 
he wasn't. 

We are also told that under- 
taker Flower had strings put on 
all his caskets for towing pur- 
poses in case his shop went. 

There were other flood notes 


This photograph, taken by Horace 
Hanford, shows the damage left 
by the Flood of '92 in Mack 
Tobey's backyard (see the story 
above). People standing from left 
to right are: Mrs, Tobey, Stella 
Tobey, J.J. Roberts, W.S. Flower, 
Orville Briggs, Alex Palmer and 
Mack Tobey. 


reported to us but we think that 
these will do for this issue. 

Road commissioner Holmes 
was here on Saturday. Have not 
learned what he decided to do 
about bridging Mine brook. He 
took dinner with A. Every. 

Tuesday's storm washed out 
one whole field of oats for John 
Gilchrist. 

An energetic path master is 
a good thing to have in a com- 
munity; one that will go over 
the road after a rain and turn 
the water out and fix it up 
generally. 

We want a bridge and we 
want a good bridge. Meredith is 
able to build it and should put in 
a structure that will stand such 
floods as we had Tuesday night. 
Public improvement and the 
good of the town should stand 
ahead of the few cents addi- 
tional on the tax roll. 
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Education for All Ages 


By Mark Watson 


Lots of exciting things have 
been happening since our last 
Millwork. As you already know, 
we had quite the winter this 
past year. The freezing tem- 
peratures froze the millpond to 
over twenty inches of ice. Over 
three hundred local school 
students and scouts participated 
in our Ice Harvest School 
Programs through the month of 
February. The kids learned 
about the importance of ice in 
food preservation, and then got 
in some hands-on ice cutting of 
their own. 

Hanford Mills Museum 
celebrated Groundhog’s Day 
with a special Ice Harvest 
Workshop, thanks to a grant 
from the New York Folklore 
Society. Phil and Shirley 
Whitney, historical interpreters 
from Massachusetts, led a day- 
long seminar for museum 
workers from throughout the 
northeast. This workshop was 
designed to help other muse- 
ums with similar collections 
and themes to enhance their 
programs. The safety, economic 
importance, and history of ice 
harvesting were discussed. 
Afterwards, the twenty five 
guests took part in their own 
hands-on ice harvest. 

This spring, 809 students 
from 22 schools, some as far 
away as Binghamton, took 
advantage of our spring pro- 
grams. Our first group of stu- 
dents participated in our “Pine 
to Package” program. Almost 90 
fourth graders from Wilson 
Elementary in Bing-hamton 
learned what it was like to work 
at a place like Hanford Mills in 
the “old days.” While one group 
toured the mill, another built a 
pine box to take back to the 
school, and the last bunch tried 
their hands at crosscutting logs 
with a two-man saw, Other 
schools participated in “Mill and 


Community,” where the kids 
are involved in playing roles of 
real East Meredith residents of 
the past. They learn about 
occupations and the impact that 
working people have on commu- 
nities. In “Exploring the Indus- 
trial Age,” other students found 
what working in the millyard 
with simple machines was like 
and how industrialization made 
labor somewhat easier, yet 
more dangerous for workers. 
“Waterpower and the Mill 
Environment,” the fourth spring 


program, teaches young people 
some elementary physics and 
calculations early milling 
engineers used when building 
water powered mills. 

Even though school was out, 
the summer was also busy. The 
Summer Apprentice Workshop 
(S.A.W.) ran from July 22-26. 
Thirty-seven kids from East 
Meredith to Long Island partici- 
pated in a fun-and-work filled 
week. Volunteer Raymond 
Groves did an activity based on 
the local Native Americans; old- 
time outdoor games were 
played; kids designed their own 
wooden jig saw puzzles and Tres 
Loeffler, mill guide, cut each 
one on our foot powered jigsaw. 
(How authentic!) All the kids 


put in a day of hard work in our 
cornfield. Curator Caroline de 
Marrais taught a class on family 
history; administrative assis- 
tant Lynne Hecox and intern 
Jen Schultz led the kids in 
clothes washing, biscuit baking, 
farm animal care and making 
ice cream by hand. 

Peter Young, of the Leather- 
stocking Baseball Club in 
Cooperstown, offered a workshop 
on historic baseball. Campers 
enjoyed their own “Townball” 
match before finishing the 
week with a family get together, 
complete with the biscuits and 
ice cream the SAWyers had 
prepared themselves. 

We would like to thank Eric 
Pierce, our first-aid expert and 
counselor and counselors Myrna 
Bicknell, Kathleen Swantak and 
Mark Carbone. We also are 
grateful for the 37 campers and 
their parents who made S.A.W. 
a success, 

Finally, at the end of our 
season, Hanford Mills Museum 
sponsored its first Elderhostel. 
Thirty seniors from as far away 
as Utah and as close as East 
Meredith attended three col- 
lege-level classes through the 
first week in October. Mill 
Foreman, Robert Grassi, taught 
a class on Nineteenth century 
water power and woodworking 
using the mill as his workshop; 
Curator, Caroline de Marrais, 
introduced participants to local 
edible and medicinal wild 
plants; while Director, Jane 
Shepherd, gave instruction in 
the preservation and care of 
family heirlooms. This program 
was offered in conjunction with 
the State University of New 
York at Oneonta. Participants 
gave the museum's program a 
glowing review. Hanford Mills 
Museum plans to offer the same 
courses twice next year in 
September. 
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"All Well as Usual" - 
N.L. Greene at Hanford Mills 


By Caroline de Marrais 


Not all the workers at Han- 
ford Mills were paid by the hour 
or by the day. Some were paid 
by the Hanfords to do a specific, 
special job. One such worker 
was Nelson Lewis Greene (N.L. 
for short) of Edmeston, New 
York. Mr. Green, a miller and 
foundryman - and also a friend 
of D.J. Hanford’s, was called in 
to help the Hanfords with spe- 
cial gristmill and machinery 
jobs. 

Census records show us that 
N.L. Greene’s parents were 
probably Nelson and Susan B. 
Greene (also sometimes written 
as Green). A quick search of 
those same records indicate 
that the Greene family probably 
did not come to Edmeston until 
after 1840. The first mention of 
the family that could be found 
comes from The History of 
Otsego County, NY, published in 
1878. That book tells us that 
Nelson Greene (N.L.’s father) 
was a founding member of the 
Second Baptist Church in 
Edmeston Center (later called 
Edmeston) on May 30, 1846. 
N.L. Greene’s mother, Susan, 
was born in Rhode Island, while 
Nelson was born in the state of 
New York to parents from Rhode 
Island. Nelson Lewis (or N.L.) 
was born in 1841, perhaps in 
July. Eight years later, in 1849, 
his brother John was born. 
While it appears that the 
Greenes had only two children, 
a number of other family mem 
bers stayed at various times 
with the Greene family. A 
William L. Greene, only a year 
younger than N.L., was staying 
with the family in 1860, and a 
Elise or Elsie Greene, born 
about 1858, was staying with 
the Greenes in 1870. 

N.L.’s father, Nelson, was 
listed in the 1850 census as a 


forgeman, probably owning the 
foundry that N.L. later had. It is 
very likely that N.L. learned the 
business from his father. By 
1860, Nelson retired from the 
foundry business to become a 
farmer, leaving N.L. to be the 
“forgeman.” Nelson still re- 
tained ownership of the busi- 
ness until some time in the 
early 1870s. An 1872-73 Gazet- 
teer and Business Directory of 
Otsego County, New York, lists 
Lewis N. Green as the propri- 


Nelson Lewis Greene of 
Edmeston, New York. 


etor of a wrought iron foundry. 
This was either a misprint of 
N.L.’s name or he switched his 
names in an effort to differenti- 
ate between he and his father. 
This would seem to indicate 
that N.L. had become owner of 
the foundry. At some point N.L. 
Green either built a gristmill 
nearby or purchased an existing 
mill. N.L. Greene could do all 
types of foundry and machine 
shop work, including machine 
parts, water turbines, pulleys 
and gears. Besides the 


gristmilling business, he was 
also a dealer for Sprout, Waldron 
and Co., of Muncy, Pennsylvania 
and sold all types of milling 
equipment for that company. 

At some time between the 
1860 and 1870 censuses, N.L. 
Greene married a woman 
named Mary Etta, who was one 
or two years older than he (asa 
note of interest, Nelson, N.L.’s 
father, also married a woman 
one or two years older than 
himself). It is likely that they 
married about 1865, since their 
first child was born in 1866. 

Did D.L. Greene fight in the 
Civil War? At this point, we 
don’t know. Together, N.L. and 
Mary Etta had two daughters - 
Jessie born in 1866 and Elmina 
(called Mina for short) in 1872. 
Jessie later married a man 
named Charles L, Havens, and 
lived in Hamilton, NY. Mina 
married Otis Arnold and lived 
near her father. Letters writ- 
ten to the Hanfords indicate 
that N.L. Greene was a good 
family man, interested in his 
children’s activities. He occa- 
sionally mentioned his family 
in his letters, such as this one 
dated August 16, 1896: 

“We are all well as usual 
Charlie Jessie. Otis Mina and 
some other parties are at 5 mile 
point on Otsego Lake camping 
Jessie left the boy here with us 
so you see we are not out of 
business just now” 

Just like D.J. Hanford, N.L. 
Greene let family members run 
a part of his business, but also 
like D.J., he never gave the 
business completely up. The 
Directory of the Business and 
Professional men of Otsego 


County, New York, published in 
1895 shows that his son-in-law, 


Otis L. Arnold, was running the 
mill side of the business, but a 
Con't. on page 6 
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letter to D.J. Hanford (called 
“Friend Hanford” by N.L.) dated 
September 21, 1896 definitely 
shows that he was still in 
charge: 
“I have built an addition on 
the South Side of the Grist Mill 
and put in a run of 4 1/2 ft 
stones that I bought out of the 
old mill in Oneonta they are 
good ones and work well” 
Even though N.L. had Otis 
Arnold to help him with his 
work, he wrote enviously to D.J. 


Hanford on November 29, 1896: 
“Now friend Hanford I wish I 

could do as you have done sell 
out to some one and be in Shape 
to sit by the fire when I wanted 
to and work the same way you 
know if this was the case I 
would be by the fire most of the 
time” 


Unfortunately, it took a stroke 
some time in 1897 to get D.J. 
Hanford to really retire from the 
business. It was about the 
same for N.L. Greene. 

N.L. Greene was hired by 
“friend” D.J. Hanford to do many 
jobs for Hanford Mills, both big 
and small. Later, after D.J.’s 
death, his sons Horace and Will 
maintained their contacts with 
N.L. We are not sure when D.J. 
Hanford and N.L. Greene first 
met and did business, but by 
1896, they were good friends 
and business associates, N.L. 
made parts for the Hanford's 
sawmill, repaired one of the 
mill’s turbines (and may have 
built one for them), and made 
gears and pulleys to order. The 
Delaware County Dairyman 
noted on October 25, 1895 that 
“N.L. Green & wife of Edmeston 
are the guests of D.J. Hanford 
and wife. - Mr. Green has been 
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assisting the Hanford Bros. with 
their engine, getting it ready to 
run.” The engine the newspa- 
per referred to was the mill’s 
large 50 horsepower steam 
engine. It would seem that N.L. 
also knew a bit about steam 
power installations. 

In June of 1898, N.L. Greene 
sold the Hanfords their first 
Sprout, Waldron and Co. attri- 
tion mill for the gristmill. 
Unfortunately, the mill did not 
work as it should. N.L. wrote on 
September 2, 1898: 

“Now I dont think I was ever 
so much surprised as when I got 
your letter as I though your mill 
worked to your intire satisfac- 
tion.... Now I hope you will 
find what the trouble is in your 
case but if you dont I expect to 
be in Oneonta Some time next 
week and I will come up and see 
what I can find.” 

Sprout, Waldron and Co. re- 
placed the mill for the Hanfords, 
but N.L. Greene felt that much 
of the problem was in the design 
of the metal grinding plates. He 
traveled to Muncy, Pennsylva- 
nia where Sprout, Waldron and 
Co. was located to have them 
make special plates based on 
his design. He sent a set to the 
Hanfords on February 13, 1899 
writing “You will please accept 
them as a present from me...” 
Later that month, on February 
26, he explained all the trouble 
he went through to have them 
made: 

“Your letter of the 21st came 
to hand in due time and I think 
it would be hard for you to 
understand the amount of 
satisfaction it gave me It was a 
long time before I was able to 
get the plates made as I wanted 


them in the first place I sent 
them designes to work by but 
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did not get what I wanted Then 
I went to Muncy and they made 
a set of plates and sent them on 
They were much better than the 
others I had but did not satisfy 
me then I went down again and 
Staid there until the patterns 
was made After I came home 
they sent on the plates when 
we got them on the mill there 
was nothing lacking that I could 
see then I ordered to send these 
new ones like mine to you and 
others where I had sold mills I 
now think I will be at your 
place before long and will tell 
you all about the trouble I had 
to get the plates made” 
N.L. Greene appeared to take 
great pride in doing a job right. 
N.L. Greene died on October 
2, 1905 at the age of 64 (it is an 
interesting coincidence, that 
D.J. Hanford died at nearly the 
same age, 65, in 1899). N.L.’s 
obituary states that he was 
taken suddenly ill on Sunday, 
and died the next day. It gives 
no indication of what he died of, 
but said “his mind was clear, 
and he was conscious of the fast 
approaching end, but seemed 
reconciled and spoke calmly of 
it.” He was called “one of 
Edmeston’s most prominent 
citizens and business men.” He 
was buried with full Mason 
ceremony, since he was a 
member, and was survived by 
his wife, children and brother. 
Otis Arnold, his son-in-law, 
carried on the foundry business 
at least into the 1920s. N.L. 
Green did a great deal to help 
Hanford Mills, and was a good 
friend to D.J. Hanford and his 
family. You can see his mark 
on almost all parts of Hanford 
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Correction 


In the Spring, 1995 Millwork, 


in an article titled: "Mill Worker 
Will Hetherington - With Con- 
nections to East Meredith," | 
stated that John Hanford mar- 
ried Elizabeth McAuslin. John 
Hanford actually married Eliza- 
beth Williamson. Please forgive 
the mistake. 


We've Been Slow 


Please forgive us for getting 
this Millwork out so late. As 
you might guess by reading this 
newsletter, our staff has been 
very busy this year with damage 
control and special program. We 
hope to do better next year. 
Thank you for your patience. 


ww 
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“The Worst I Ever Saw” 
Weather in East Meredith 


By Caroline de Marrais 


Hanford Mills Museum has 
seen its fair share of weather in 
1995 and 1996. We thought it 
was “the worst we ever saw.” 
But, was it the worst weather 
ever? How did it compare to 
what East Meredith citizens 
experienced a hundred years 
ago or more? | went back 
through historic local diaries 
and newspapers to find out what 
people of weather in the past. 

Today, a big part of what we 
know about the weather comes 
from the news on TV. It seems 
like the forecasters are never 
right. Actually, with satellites 
and computers, they usually 
aren't too far off the mark. We 
still like to blame forecasters for 
the bad weather though, and 
joke about their accuracy. The 
following two comments come 
from the local newspaper, the 
Delaware County Dairyman, in 
the 1890s. Things weren't 
much different then. 

May 15, 1891 

It is the opinion of some of our 

most intelligent citizens that 

this is going to be a very hot 
and dry summer, while others 
with equally bulging foreheads 
say cold and wet, and a very few 
admit that they know nothing 
about it. This last opinion is 
eminently correct 

May 31, 1895 

The weather prophet, that 

oldest inhabitant, speaking in 

regard to the severe frosts this 
spring said: “I was well aware 
of it last fall. What did I tell 
you the fore part of the winter? 
There are certain signs that I 
have observed for a great many 
years and they never fail.” We 
do not know what he said last 
fall and those never failing 
signs are a mystery, but we do 
know it froze, and we bow 
before superior wisdom and 
wonder how one small head 
could contain all he knew. 
Sometimes those “never failing 
signs” actually worked and the 
forecasters were right. Still, it 


was hard to be prepared for the 
“worst” when it actually hap- 
pened. 

In 1995, the first kind of 
“worst” weather to hit Hanford 
Mills Museum was a lightning 
storm which disabled the 
museum ’s entire telephone 
system. Only four years before, 
another lightning strike de- 
stroyed a large Hemlock tree on 
site and nearly missed the 
museum’s drag saw and shingle 
mill shed (more about the shed 
later). East Meredith, in the 
past, also had its damaging, 
sometimes fatal, lightning 
storms. Elizabeth Hanford 
recorded in her 1897 diary: 

July 11, 1987 

Very warm Showers at night. 

Mr & Mrs Betts of Meredith 

killed by lightning. They 

started for home from her 

Fathers, James Gibson they 

were found Dead under a tree 

the Shower came suden & likely 

[they] went under the tree for 

shelter. 

While lightning could be deadly 

for people, it was the local barns 

that where hit most often. This 

account comes from Delaware 

County Dairyman newspaper: 
June 15, 1900 

Last Friday night one of the 

barns of George Butts, in 

Kortright, some four miles from 

Bloomville, was burned by 

lightning. Mr. B. was away, but 

his plucky hired man got the 
horses out, tho’ one of them 
kicked him over three times it 
is said in doing so. A calf, some 
pigs and a lot of farm tools were 
burned. He will rebuilt in the 
fall. 
The newspaper and local diaries 
are filled will similar stories of 
other barns burning because of 
lightning. 

The next “worst” weather 
that Hanford Mills Museum 
experienced in 1995 was the 
drought. Last year’s drought 
had a big impacted on the 


population of the eastern United 
States, as people were put on 
water rationing, food prices 
went up and lawns and fields 
died. At Hanford Mills Museum, 
the 1995 drought caused the 
pond to drop so low that the 
water wheel couldn't be used 
from the end of June to the 
middle of October. The last 
drought the museum saw was 
in 1988, and the pond was low 
for only three to four weeks at 
the end of July and the begin- 
ning of August. One hundred 
years before the drought of 
1995, East Meredith saw a small 
drought in the month of June. 
The newspaper noted: 
June 21, 1895 
Rain is the one thing needful. 
Pastures are drying up; water is 
very low; gardens are ata 
standstill and our well-kept 
lawns are brown and dying; the 
hay crop is already past redemp- 
tion, and unless we get rain 
soon the result will be empty 
barns and storehouses.... 
A diary kept by millworker, 
Merritt Barnes, records the 
effects of a drought on the mill 
in 1912: 
July 2, 1912 
Hot Dry Dusty. No rain in 
sight. Pastures turning 
brown. Farmers beginning to 
talk feed.... 
July 3, 1912 
Very Hot. ... Flashes of light- 
ning eve but no rain. Ther, 
stood 90° at 3 PM at office 
July 26, 1912 
Dry & Dusty 
July 27, 1912 
Ditto 
July 29, 1912 
.-. Drained pond. 
September 7, 1912 
Hot Muggy. Lot water in Pond 
P.M. drained July 29th. 
Note that in 1912, the pond was 
drained too low for about 2 
months, but this did not effect 
the Hanfords quite so badly as 
the 1995 drought effected the 
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Worst - con't. from page 7 
museum, because the Hanfords 
could use steam power when 
water was not available. 

After the drought, things 
were quiet around Hanford Mills 
Museum until the winter 
brought snow, but not nearly as 
much snow all at once as the 
Blizzard of 1993. Former Mill 
Operations Manager, Dawn 
Raudibaugh, recorded this entry 
in the museum’s mill diary: 

March 15, 1993 

A Blizzard hit on Sat. and Sun 

past. It is being called by some, 

the storm of the Century. Its 
system (NorEasterly) was very 
much like the one of 1888. It 

dumped 21” of snow on E. 

Meredith and Oneonta. Many 

other places in the state lots 

more. Syracuse had 40 some 
inch. Sat. PM and part of 

Sunday the visability was zero. 

The Roads every where were 

officially Closed. 

Everyone said the storm of 1993 
was as bad as the 1888 blizzard 
that took place on nearly the 
same day. Compare for your- 
self, the following is Elizabeth 
Hanford’s diary entries: 
March 13, 1888 
A terible Storm. Snowed & 
blowed all night Snow about 
twenty inches terable drifts 
about the worst storm known 
here 
March 14, 1888 
The worst storm for many 
years roads blockaded shov- 
eled through to the Centre... 
The 1993 and 1888 diary en- 
tries could 
almost be 


: Main Street, 
used inter- | Fast Meredith, 
changeably. | yy after the 


There were Blizzard of 


other big 1914. The large 
blizzards. white house in 
On Febru the center of the 
ary 8, 1895 photograph with 
Elizabeth the laundry 
Hanford hung on the 
recorded porch is the 
another John Hanford 

st orm Farmhouse. 
which she This photograph 
wrote was was taken by 
the *...se- Horace Hanford. 
verest 


storm ever 
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known here ...” and on March 1, 
1914 Merritt Barnes recorded in 
the mill diary that they had the 
“Biggest Blizzard since 1888.” 

It seems that most blizzards 
in the past were not really 
much worse than today’s bliz- 
zards in terms of how many 
inches of snow fell. Today, the 
difference is really in the 
machinery and technology we 
have for moving snow. Note 
that in Elizabeth Hanford’s 1888 
diary entry she mentions 
shoveling to Davenport Center. 
That is three miles away from 
East Meredith! Today the 
county just gets out the snow- 
plows. Still, even the truck 
plows might have had problems 
with the blizzard of 1857. Levi 
Hanford recorded in his diary: 

April 14, 1857 
Snowed all day verry fast 
verry damp at sundown snow 
2 1/2 feet. ground was Bare 
the night before muddy the 
greatest snow of the year ... at 
night froze iciccles & feet 
April 21, 1857 
The storm continues snow all 
day but not quite so fast as 
yesterday I think since the 
14th it has fell six feet deep. 
I think even today, we would 
have trouble with six feet of 
snow in a week! 

The snow in 1996 wasn't 
really that bad, but what fol- 
lowed was - flood. The weather 
warmed up and the rain started 
to fall, and on January 19, 1996 


Fall, 1996 


the water rose too high in the 
night. Delaware County, where 
Hanford Mills Museum is lo- 
cated, and many surrounding 
counties were declared disaster 
areas. At the mill, the water 
rose above the level of the pond. 
It washed the basement floor of 
the mill and dug a deep ditch 
behind the building. It also 
destroyed one foot bridge, under- 
mined the railroad bridge 
behind the mill, washed out 
around the headgate and filled 
the head race with silt so high 
water could not get into the 
pond. The 1996 flood has often 
been compared to the 1935 
flood. A diary from a local 
woman, Maude MacClintock, 
tells us what that flood was like: 
July 8, 1935 

Had a terrible flood last night. 

The worst that was ever seen 

here. Our bridge is gone. Have 

to go over McKee hill to East 

Meredith. It like to wash 

Pizzo’s and Chas. Haynes houses 

away. There is damage the 

country over, Our corn on the 
flat is all spoiled. ... We didn’t 

[get] much of anything done 

today. Went to East Meredith to 

see the damage the barn of 

Beames was taken and their bus 

and Roe’s car washed down 

stream. 

The bus Maude MacClintock 
referred to was stored in 
Beames’ barn. The Beames 
home had been owned by Mack 
Tobey before and that same 
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barn figures in another flood 

story from 1892. A Delaware 

County Dairyman newspaper 

article tells about that big flood 

on May 3rd: 

May 13, 1892 

--» and the bed of the stream 
where it runs through Mr. 
Tobey’s land is changed, now 
running back of his barn 
through his hen park, taking 
away a portion of the under- 
pinning of the barn, .. (See 
the full newspaper story 


reprinted on page 3.) 

In 1996, the flood seemed to 
do the most damage to roads 
and bridges. Many bridges were 
washed away, and 
a number of people 
lost their lives 
when a section of 
road collapsed into 
the water. Many 
bridges also 
washed away in 
past floods, but 
another past form 
of transportation 
was also hard hit - 
railroads. Since 
the railroad was 
very important as 
transportation for 
people and freight, 
diaries often 
mentioned the 
effect of floods on 
their use. Eliza- 
beth Hanford noted 
a flood on 1901: 

December 15, 1901 
Terrible rain last night & very 
high water done much damage 
to the railroad no train runs 
today 

December 16, 1901 
Colder freezing up the[y] run 
an enjine up, I dont know 
how far, but through here 
Terrible high water all over 
the County much damage & 
some few lives lost 

December 17, 1901 
Trains got through today first 
since from the East since last 
Saturday 

Merritt Barnes recorded more 
railroad problems in the mill 
diary on March 28, 1913: 
“Washouts all along the U&D...” 
It had been raining for two days 


before he made the note. Every- 
body watched the railroad 
repairs closely, knowing that 
without the trains, people could 
not travel easily, freight would 
not come through town, and the 
mail would not be delivered 
until the tracks were clear. 
Like all past floods, it has 
taken everybody a long time to 
recover from the Flood of 1996. 
Work began immediately, but 
nature had one more thing in 
store for Hanford Mills Museum 
- wind. A high wind blew 
through East Meredith, and 
reached under the post-and- 


The 1935 flood overflowed the pond and ran between the 
mill (on left) and feed mill (on right). The building with the 
Atlas sign is probably the mill's forge. The artifacts 
recovered in the 1996 flood may be from this building. 


beam shed over the shingle 
mill, picked the whole structure 
up and then tossed it to the 
ground again. The building that 
lightning missed by feet only a 
few years before, was destroyed 
by wind. 

East Meredith has had its 
share of windy days and many 
diaries talk about house and 
barn roofs being blown off. The 
best wind story from the past 
comes from Elizabeth Hanford’s 
1901 diary: 

July 29, 1901 
Very warm ... a thunder Storm 


in afternoon unroofed 
Charlies House tore down 


Cimneys rain came in torrents 
every thing caried out Carpets 
pulled up the neighbour 
Came & assisted. Walls came 
down. 

July 30, 1901 
Very Warm My part of House 
escaped, But well filled with 
things Our folks fixing to put 
on anew roof Carrie & girls 
washing Carpet & where the 


mortar fell. terible work. no 
one hurt. It might have been 
worse 

July 31, 1901 


Another shower last night our 
folks trying to get a new roof 
on looks like rain. run short 
of tin Cooler at night 
Nearly 30 years before, Eliza- 
beth Hanford’s son, 
Charlie, had added 
an addition to his 
parents house. 
Elizabeth always 
called it Charlie’s 
House, and that is 
what she referred 
to in her diary 
entries. Charlie, 
his wife and 
children probably 
lived in Elizabeth’s 
section of the 
house while their 
part was being 
repaired. With the 
rain and the lack 
of tin roofing, 
Charlie’s family 
didn’t move back 
in until August 13, 
1901 when Eliza- 
beth wrote: “Our 
folks putting down carpets & 
regulating their house again 
after the flood I have a hard 
Cold.” Elizabeth was 74 at the 
time. 

Even in these modern times, 
we marvel at that awesome 
strength and destructive power 
of weather. Just like the people 
of nineteenth century East 
Meredith, we still think that 
each big storm is terrible. We 
may be able to clean up after 
each storm a bit faster than our 
ancestors, but they still have 
the same effect on our minds. 
They are the worst we ever saw. 
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The Georgia Mill 


Recently, curator Caroline de 
Marrais and | had the opportu- 
nity to visit the Georgia Grist- 
mill, located off of the old 
Catskill Turnpike in Treadwell, 
New York, only 15 miles from 
Hanford Mills Museum. It is 
really quite an unusual find, 
since the mill and almost all of 
its original machinery, includ- 
ing the water turbines, are 
intact and in their original 
working positions. The mill ran 
into the 1930s, but shut its 
doors after nearly 100 years of 
operation after the flood of 1935 
washed out the dam. It appears 
that the mill dates to approxi- 
mately 1840. We know very 
little about its history, but do 
know it received its name from 
a man with the last name 
Georgia who owned it at one 
time. 

The mill is only one story 
with a full basement and attic, 
and measures only 36 by 34 feet 


This is a plan of the first floor of 


the Georgia Mill. 

1, French Buhr Millstones 
including furniture. 

2. Esopus Millstone 


3. Buckwheat Roller Mill, Sifter/ 


Grader 


4, Stone Crane for French Burh 


Millstone 


By Robert Grassi 


overall. The earliest part of the 
building is very heavily framed, 
with 12 by 12 inch posts and 10 
by 12 inch tie beams that run 
the length of the building. The 
frame on which the millstones 
sit contains the largest framing 
members, two beams, 18 by 24 
inches measuring 26 feet in 
overall length. The entire 4 
bent timber frame is composed 
of both up-and-down sawn and 
hand hewn beams. The term 
“bent” refers to a complete 
section of framing for a building 
(both posts and beams. 

Perhaps the most unusual 
aspect of the original frame is 
the use of a large ridge beam 
(10 by 5 inches) beveled to 
match the roof pitch with 4 by 5 
inch rafters mortised and 
pinned to it. This extends the 
gable end wall on the roadside of 
the mill, and was possibly used 
for a sack hoist in the past. | 
have only seen one other 


5. Cob Crusher 

6. Location of Dynamo and 
Voltage Regulator 

7. Lathe 

8. Scrollsaw 

9, Drill Press 

10. Work Bench 


11. Penstock to Turbines with 
Dam to right 


example of the use of such a 
heavy ridge in mill framing, and 
that was in an up-and-down 
sawmill in Palenville, New York. 
Many frame buildings of the 
period just had rafters pinned 
together at the peak with no 
ridge beam at all. 

The machinery in the mill 
includes two pair of millstones. 
One pair are 42 inch local 
Esopus stones (2), and the 
second pair of 54 inch stones 
appear to be French Buhr 
stones (1). The associated 
millstone furniture is intact 
and appears in good order. This 
includes wooden cases and the 
millstone crane (4) which has a 
most unusual wooden hoisting 
screw (instead of a metal screw 
such as most millstone cranes 
have). For each pair of mill- 
stones there are meal elevators 
with hand carved wooden cups 
on canvas belting to bring the 
finished product back up to the 
main floor for further 
processing. We did 
find evidence of two 
wooden bolting or 
cleaning reel shafts 
in the mill, but could 
make no positive 
determination 
whether they ever 
were in use in this 
mill. 

Other gristmilling 
machinery in the 
mill include a buck- 
wheat rollermill/ 
sifter (3) located on 
the first floor anda 
buckwheat separa- 
tor/scourer/ polisher 
(14) in the basement. 
Both of these ma- 
chines were manu- 
factured in Unadilla, 
New York by Brewster 
Brothers. Other 
machinery for corn 
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processing includes 
a cob crusher (5) 
located on the first 
floor, and a corn 
sheller (16) in the 
basement. While 
there is no makers 
markings on the 
crusher, the corn 
sheller was manu- 
factured by R.P. 
Ward and Son of 
Silver Creek, New 
York. Included with 
these two ma- 
chines is a grain 
elevator (with 
metal cups) possibly 
manufactured by 
the Wolf Company 
in Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

We can only 
speculate as to 
what the original 
power source was. 
Most likely power 
was derived from a wooden 
water wheel, probably a breast 
shot wheel considering the 
amount of fall the water had. 
On a breast shot water wheel 
the water enters behind the 
wheel at a point somewhere 
midway on the wheel. Other 
major types of wheels include 
the undershot (where water 
enters from underneath) and 
the overshot (like the one at 
Hanford Mills where water goes 
over the top). The drive might 
have been two step gear driven, 
with spur gear and stone nuts 
or lantern pinon drives to the 
millstones as was quite typical 
for the time period, but we will 
never know conclusively. 
Today, the mill has two water 
turbines, one (15) to drive the 
millstones and related machin- 
ery with friction and flat belt 
drive and the other smaller 
turbine (13) to drive a few 
woodworking machines, a 
dynamo to produce electricity, 
and a drag saw (12) which was 


This is a plan of the basement of 
the Georgia Mill. 

12. Draw Saw 

13.Wheel Pit for Second, Smaller 


N 


Turbine, now gone 


14. Centrifugal Buckwheat 


Separator/ Scourer/ 
Polisher 


built into the basement. 

Two separate rooms com- 
prise the leanto addition to the 
mill. The smaller of the two 
contains a homemade scrollsaw 
(8), a lathe (7), and a drill press 
(9) all once powered off the 
smaller turbine. Also included 
in this room is the dynamo (6). 
This no longer exists, but its 
position is clearly marked by 
the electrical wiring. In fact, 
the only item left of the electri- 
cal generation plant is a West- 
ern Electric voltage regulator 
(patent date June 1917), some 
knob and tube wiring, and the 
instructions for the dynamo. 

The other larger room, with 
its own separate entrance, 
contains an old wooden work 
bench (10) and some shelving. 
This indicates that it was used 
as a work/assembly room, as 
there was no such space in the 
smaller woodworking machine 
room. 

It was exciting to visit the 
mill for a number of reasons. It 


15. Wheel Pit for Main Turbine 


with Center Drive Shaft 
with Millstone Drive 
Shafts to either side 


16. Corn Sheller 


is unusual for a 19th century 
mill to have so many wooden 
parts. Crane screws and eleva- 
tor buckets were usually made 
of metal. The builder of the mill 
even went so far as to use 
wooden pegs (instead of nails), 
wooden hinge pins, and even 
made wooden strap hinges for 
the door to the attic. It is also 
unusual for a mill such as this, 
to be so complete and intact. 
Georgia Mill’s present owners 
hope someday to completely 
restore the mill, but for now just 
work to maintain it until they 
are able to do more. 

It seems that there is really 
no comparison between Georgia 
Gristmill and Hanford Mills as 
they are different in so many 
ways, yet they did share one 
major thing in common. Both 
served their own local commu- 
nities throughout their working 
existence providing flour and 


feed. Ce 
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Voices of the Visitor 
By Mark Watson 


At Hanford Mills Museum, 
visitors are treated to glimpses 
of the past and are extremely 
interested in learning what we 
know about the mill and its 
history. But this is definitely a 
two-way street. Our interpreters 
also learn a great deal about our 
visitors. Hanford Mills is the 
type of place that stirs up 
memories--some long forgotten. 
It is a pleasure to be on hand 
when our guests share their 
stories with us. 

For instance, one woman 
recalled her father, who worked 
in a woodworking shop in the 
1930s. The sound of the belts 
riding the pulleys and the smell 
of freshly planed lumber brought 
back a flood of recollections. As 
a child, this woman had 
dreamed to be another Shirley 
Temple, but her straight brown 
hair made this dream quite 
improbable. But the shavings 
from her dad’s planer gave her 


at least some hope of her fan- 
tasy coming true. Reality was 
quite painful when it came time 
to remove her golden locks--long 
curly, blonde pine shavings. 

The glue always stuck to her 
head. 

That’s just one example. In 
future issues of Millwork, we 
will let other visitors tell you 
stories about just how important 
Hanford Mills is to our public. &# 
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The Old Tool Box 
By Norma Vigus 


Editor's Note: In the last issue 
you read member Hazel O'Dell's 
poem. I guess it runs in the 
family, Norma is Hazel's sister. 


It isn't much to look at 
Of that I understand. 

But many years of service 
Came from a gentle hand. 


As each tool comes before me 
It tells a story there 

About the times of service 
And years of loving care. 


Like us, some stood the pressure 
While others seem to bend. 

But we must face the battles 
Until the very end. 


The box now sits and slumbers 
And often does recall 

The times when it was needed 
And gladly gave its all. 


I close the lid now gently 

And feel a little sad, 

But I am very grateful, 

We had that loving Dad. # 
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